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CONFERENCE OF HOME TEACHERS. 
Chairman: Mr. A. SIDDALL. 


Demonstration and Exhibition. 


From 10 to 11 a.m. and 2 to 2-30 p.m. a demonstration was 
given in the Ante-room by Messrs. T’he Harrison Patent Knitting 
Machine Co. Ltd., on 


(a) The New Improved “ Sunette ’ Sock and Stocking Machine 
(The “‘ Speedex,’’) fitted with the latest semi-automatic 
arrangement, which is specially helpful to the Blind. 
When making the heels and toes of socks and stockings 
the needles are automatically raised and depressed by 
moving a lever, thus saving the irksome operation of 
performing this process with the fingers. 


(6) The “Sun” Soek and Stocking Machine. 


There was also an Exhibition including Harrison’s latest 
bobbin winder and articles showing new ideas for pastime 
occupations. 


MORNING SESSION, 11 a.m. 


Present. Miss Allen, Mrs. Baker, Mr. F. G. Barnes, 
Miss Barraclough, Miss Begg, Mr. EK. A. Birks, Miss Bradley, 
Miss W. Bramhall, Miss Brookes, Miss F. L. Brown, Miss I. V. 
Burges, Mr. P. E. Burton, Miss Butterworth, Mr. Carr, Miss Carss, 
Mrs. Cawthorn, Miss Clark, Miss G. Cracknall, Mr. Gross, 
Miss Denford, Miss Dey, Miss Duthie, Miss Evans, Mr. Ezard, 
Miss Farrell, Miss E. Garnett, Miss Gaster, Miss Greenhalgh, 
Miss Griffith, Rev. C. F. Hardy, Miss Hewer, Miss Hodgson, 
Mr. and Mrs. W. Hodgson, Mr. H. V. Holland, Miss Hook, 
Miss Housman, Miss M. Jackson, Miss James, Miss Laverick, 
Miss Mace, Miss McNamara,.Miss Martin, Miss Medway, Miss 
Moorhouse, Miss Morris, Miss’Nixon, Miss O’Neill, Mrs. Paxton, 
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Mr. Peterkin, Mr. Pierce, Mr. A. Platt, Miss Reavley, Mr. and 
Mrs. Richmond, Miss Robertson, Mr. Rothwell, Miss Rowland, 
Miss Rylett, Miss Salmon, Miss Schofield, Mr. Scholey, 
Miss Shannon, Miss Shepherd, Mrs. S. Simmons, Miss Skidmore, 
Miss G. Smith, Miss M. M. Smith, Miss Sparrow, Miss Speight, 
Mr. F. E. Sutcliffe, Mr. W. P. Swann, Mr. W. H. Tate, 
Miss Turner, Mr. J. W. Turner, Miss Unwin, Miss Waggett, 
Mr. Watson, Miss Whetstone, Colonel W. A. White, Miss O. M. 
White, Miss I. C. Whyte, Mr. W. Wilkinson, Miss B. Wilson, 
Mrs. C. Womersley, Mr. G. H. Wooler, Miss Wragg, Miss Wrench, 
the Secretary and others. 


1. Apologies. 


Miss D. E. Andrews, Mr. A. R. Bannister, Miss D. Fairhurst, 
Councillor J. W. Flanagan, Miss Foster, Miss I. M. Heywood, 
Mr. W. V. Isherwood, Miss L. King, Miss C. Knibb, Miss V. D. A. 
Lyon, Miss EK. A. Massey, Mr. J. H. Mines, Miss A. O. B. Nicholson, 
Mrs. K. Rawden, Miss I. Siddall, Mr. 8. E. Stevens, Miss M. Stoker, 
Miss E. Sugden, Miss M. Summerfield, Miss M. C. Tenney, 
Miss A. Townsend. 


Colonel W. A. White, J.P., Chairman of the Yorkshire School 
for the Blind delivered a short address of welcome. 


2. Chairman’s Remarks. 


On behalf of the Association, Mr. Siddall thanked Colonel 
White and his Committee for their hospitality, also Mr. Hardy, 
Principal of the School, for all the work he had done in connection | 
with the Conference. 


National Institute for the Blind, Museum. 


The National Institute for the Blind had asked for the loan 
or gift of exhibits which showed the development of work for 
the: Blind. People who had any articles of this kind should send 
them to the Institute, 224, Great Portland Street, London, W.1. 
Some exhibits to be sent in by Mr. Hardy were on view in the 
Conference Hall. 


Arising out of the last Conference. Mr. Siddall said that 
from the discussion on Sports for the Blind many good things 
had arisen. At Goole a swimming club had been started and 
this was only a preliminary to boating. Toc H had promised 
to help to organise rambles in the near future. Carlisle had also 
started boating on Talkin Tarn. Rowing was one of the sports 
in which the blind really could compete with sighted people. 
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Since our last Conference the National Institute for the Blind 
had also further developed the Sports Club idea. Dancing Classes 


might be formed for the younger blind and for the older people 
bowling was a possibility. 


The Home Teachers’ Sub-Committee was very pleased to state 
' that all the Home Teachers who attended the Training Course 
at Liverpool in March this year had sent in appreciative reports. 
Of the 16 Teachers who attended the Course, 12 obtained the 
full certificate at the Home Teachers Examination in May, 1930. 


Need for Home Teachers to keep in touch with the Office. 


The usefulness of the Association to the Blind would be 
increased by the co-operation of the Home Teachers, who should 
keep in touch with the Office. It had been discovered that some 
Home Teachers had not received an invitation to this Conference 
because the Association had not been informed of their appoint- 
ment. We recently had a request for a person who spoke 
German and understood Machine Knitting to spend a free holiday 
in Germany and give instruction in Machine Knitting to a blind 
lady, but we were unable to make a recommendation because 
we did not know of anyone with the necessary qualifications. 


Children of School Age not at School. 


Though there were vacancies in some schools for the blind, 
there were children in the area who appeared suitable for school 
but had not been sent. The Association could help in this 
direction also. Blind children were often not heard of by us, 
until they went to a school, and were, therefore, not registered 
as soon as they should be. 


Cookery Classes for Blind Women and Girls. 


The experiment made by the Manchester Education Committee 
in providing Cookery Classes for blind women and girls had been 
very successful, a second course having been arranged. It 
would be an excellent thing if other Local Authorities would 
follow Manchester’s example. 


Mentally Defective Blind in Hospitals. 


Home Teachers should visit cases in Mental Hospitals. If 
they had any difficulty in making the necessary arrangements 
they should communicate with the Secretary of the Association. 


Refresher Course. 


Four Home Teachers from the Northern area were at present 
at Swiss Cottage attending a Refresher Course. Any other 


exempt or Certificated Home Teachers who would like Refresher — 


Courses should inform us. If sufficient applications were received 
a further Course would be organised in the North early in the 
New Year. 


Thackeray Weaver. 


There was in the Office of the Association a Thackeray Weaver 
which would be lent to anybody who could make use of it. 


Cost of attending Conferences. 


The Chairman hoped that the usefulness of the Conference 
justified the payment of the Home Teachers expenses by Local 
Societies and said that, though he was an examiner of the College 
of Teachers of the Blind he had never yet been to a Conference 
without learning something. (Cries of Hear! Hear !) 


National Eisteddfod of Wales, 1931. 


There were a number of classes open to blind persons. The 
Histeddfod was to be held at Bangor from August 3rd to 8th, 1931, 
and if any Blind person wished to enter, application should be 
made to the General Secretary, Royal National Eisteddfod of 
Wales, Kisteddfod Office, Town Hall, Bangor, Caernarvonshire. 
The booklet, cost 1s. 3d., post free, but a list of those sections 
which concerned the blind could be obtained from the Office of 
the Association, 274, Deansgate, Manchester. 


The Chairman said that he proposed to leave the rest of his 


remarks to “‘ Any other business” at the end of the Afternoon 
Session. 


3. The Evolution of the Social Centre. 


The Chairman then called upon Mr. Arthur Platt, of the 
Hull and East Riding Institute for the Blind, to give his paper on 


The Evolution of the Social Centre.” 


The subject of Social Centres will be of interest to all workers 
in the cause of the Blind but will concern more particularly the 
Home Teachers in our industrial towns. The advantages which 
follow the establishment of Social Centres were considered in an 
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excellent paper read by Miss Lee at one of these Conferences 
two years ago. Developments have since taken place and it is 
satisfactory that in many of our larger towns the blind now enjoy 
the benefits of a Social Centre. The desirability of forming 
Centres is generally admitted and there is no need to stress 
this point. My object, therefore, is to advance reasons for the 
further development of this section of our work and to indicate, 
if possible, the lines along which such developments should 
proceed. 


It may be helpful if reference is made to a club for blind men 
which was formed in Hull about 24 years ago. The club was 
situated near the centre of the City and was open to the blind 
every day. Games were provided, Concerts arranged and the 
interest of voluntary visitors secured to assist in running the Club. 
The idea of providing a Centre which should be opened daily was 
excellent and yet the club proved, if not a failure, to some extent 
disappointing. The lack of success which attended this effort 
can be traced to two causes. In the first place, our Home 
Teachers, because of their other important duties were unable to 
exercise sufficient supervision, and, secondly, no attempt was 
made to arrange definite programmes catering for all tastes. 
The experiment, however, was of real value, because it indicated 
the mistakes to avoid in any similar effort and, what is of more 
importance, it proved the need that exists for a Social Centre 
which the blind can attend at any time they feel so disposed. 
There is also the consolation that from a partial failure has 
emerged a Social Centre on a bigger scale and conducted on better 
lines, a Centre which will daily prove of benefit to the blind of 
Hull. In their efforts to discover the ideal Social Centre, the 
Committee of the Hull Institution obtained suggestions and 
advice from other organisations. The replies, with few exceptions, 
were not very helpful, and indicated. that Social Centres are 
regarded too often as being merely useful in enabling the blind 
to spend a pleasant afternoon occasionally. It is not realised 
how helpful to the blind our Centres could become if they were 
opened every day of the week. It is not my intention to belittle 
the efforts which have been made, but I would suggest that a 
Centre open on one afternoon each week is not sufficient in our 
large industrial towns. We should consider the benefits the 
blind would derive and the help the Home Teachers would receive 
if our Centres were opened more frequently. I would venture 
the opinion that a Social Centre is just as essential to the 
“unemployable ”’ as a Workshop is to the “ employable ”’ blind. 


Let us consider some of the advantages of developing our 
work at these Centres. It will be agreed that occupation of 
some kind is essential to the average blind man. We encourage 
him to lead, as far as possible, a normal and an active life. If 
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our efforts in this direction are successful, we shall have gone a 
long way towards making the life of that blind man a happy one. 
Home Teachers often have very great difficulty in removing 
the little word “‘ can’t ’’ from the vocabulary of a person who has 
recently been deprived of sight. This negative spirit has to be 
overcome and surely frequent visits to a Social Centre would be 
more beneficial than many short weekly visits from a Home 
Teacher. They would come into contact with others similarly 
handicapped and this in itself would encourage them to face 
their new conditions bravely. They would be made to realise 
that in spite of their misfortune, life could still be worth living. 
It is probable that better results would be obtained by teaching 
our various handicrafts at a Centre rather than in the home of a 
blind person. Too much importance is sometimes attached to 
this section of the Home Teaching Service. It is not every man 
who, upon losing his sight, is immediately seized with a desire to 
make himself a Wool Rug or to make Fancy Baskets for his friends. 
There are many who do not wish to read, who have no inclination 
to learn a pastime occupation, but just want somewhere to go, 
and something to do. Some of the people we visit live under 
unsatisfactory conditions; others in lodgings which are not 
always too comfortable. Is it surprising the public house—not 
the most desirable Social Centre—proves an attraction sometimes 
to such cases ? I am tempted to ask whether the individual is 
entirely to blame, or how much of the responsibility rests upon 
Institutions for the Blind for neglecting in years gone by, to 
make full provision for our “ unemployable ”’ blind. 


It has been my aim to convince you of the importance to the 
blind of developing our Social Centres, and hope in this to have 
been successful. Our next step is, then, to consider how to build 
up this service so as to give the maximum of assistance to the 
blind. Your first step will be to secure a suitable building, 
and in this matter you will be well advised to adopt a bold policy. 
Do not be content with just one room somewhere in the slums 
on the assumption that it will be handy for many of your cases. 
Again, do not think that, having furnished your room with some 
comfortable chairs, provided games, the Wireless and secured 
the interest of some voluntary workers, your Centre will then 
run itself. If you do I am afraid you will be asking for trouble 
and you will almost certainly get it. Even games need organising 
and the success of your Centre will depend to a large extent on 
the enthusiasm of the Home Teachers. In the majority of towns 
to-day it will not be a difficult matter to rent a large house within 
easy reach of those who will attend, but if this is not possible, do 
not hesitate to erect a building suitable for your purpose. If 
possible provide a large garden as this will enable you to add to 
your list of pastime occupations, gardening, which is both a 
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profitable and interesting hobby. Our ideal Centre should 
contain.a large room for Concerts and Lectures, a room for your 
Handicraft Classes, a Recreation Room, and if accommodation 
permits, it will be found an advantage to have a Reading Room. 
A kitchen should be provided as it will enable you to supply 
dinners, soup during cold weather, while cups of tea are always 
welcome. This service will be appreciated by many, but 
especially by those who live in lodgings. 


It will be found desirable to arrange a weekly programme and 
every blind person able to visit the Centre should be given a copy. 
You should endeavour also to have items on your programme 
which will tend to secure a regular attendance. For instance, a 
Domino League can be organised, the various matches being 
played at a stated time each week. A Chess Tournament 
conducted by post with other Centres would prove of interest. 
There is no need, however, to dwell on the various other activities 
which can be arranged to take place at the Centres. Home 
Teachers will certainly not experience any difficulty in organising 
this part of their work. 


The scheme which has been outlined, like all schemes, will 
cost money. The public, however, will respond very generously 
to an appeal made for the establishment of a Social Centre to 
benefit their local blind. The scheme also has this advantage, 
that it would bring more prominently before the public the 
importance of the Home Teaching Service. The splendid work 
being performed by Home Teachers is not so well-known as it 
_ should be. This is due to the fact that unlike trading departments 
the work is not carried on in a large building, but in the homes 
of the blind. The benefits of your services are not fully realised 
except by those engaged in blind welfare or the cases you visit. 
As a rule no hesitation is felt in spending considerable sums in 
providing and maintaining workshops for the ‘“ employables.” 
Surely an expenditure of possibly £500 a year should not stand 
in the way of making life more complete for the “‘ unemployables ” 
who, unfortunately, are in a majority. 


Mr. E. A. Birks, (Member of the Home Teaching Sub-Committee 
of the Yorkshire School for the Blind), mentioned the difficulty 
of obtaining money, the pleasure the Social Centres gave to those 
attending them and expressed a desire for further hints on 
their organisation. 


Mr. Swann (Leeds) said that his Committee thought the 
question of social activity not only for the unemployable, but 
also for the young employable blind of great importance. He 
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mentioned what was done at Leeds and stressed the need for the 
appointment of special full time responsible Social Workers, 
whom he considered as necessary as skilled foremen were in the 
workshops. The setting up of a permanent full-time Club was 
to be considered at Leeds and he hoped to see the idea put forward 
by Mr. Platt taken up by the whole country. He thought there 
should be two types of Social Centre, those held during the day 
for the older blind and those held during the evening for the 
adolescents. They must be made attractive and should be open 
to both sexes. 


Mr. Turner (Manchester) stated what was done in Manchester 
which had nine Social Centres and nine Handicraft Classes. 
He asked for advice regarding the advisability of a permanent 
club in a large city. He agreed with Mr. Swann that the Centres 
should be for both men and women. 


Regarding the Reading Room he thought it should be apart 
from the Social Centre. It was hoped that the National Library, 
whose Northern Branch was in Manchester, would open one in 
the centre of the City. 


Mrs. Simmons (Burnley) gave a brief outline of the scheme in 
Burnley, where there was a room open daily from 10 a.m. to 
9-30 p.m. It was situated centrally on the tram routes and all 
the blind people had tram passes. Men and women congregated 
there daily. Many who were in lodgings brought their mid-day 
meal, water, gas and crockery being available. A few of them 
in lodgings stayed there through the day. The blind felt that 
something was due from them in return, and they each gave one 
or two coppers, which usually paid for the hire of the hall. 


In addition to the permanent central club three Social Centres 
were held in different parts of the district. 


Mr. Platt said that he did not think there was any need to 
worry about the financial side of the question. He had found 
that it was always possible to get money for an object such as this. 


4. The Chairman (Mr. A. Siddall) then called on Mr. F. G. Barnes, - 
of the National Institute for the Deaf, to give his paper on 
“The Deaf-Blind.” 
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“The Blind-Deaf.” 


In the course of nearly 30 years experience in dealing with 
blind-deaf children, I have found that whilst comparatively 
few are born both blind and deaf, those who become victims to 
both afflictions early in life present such varying problems that 
dealing with them practically resolves itself into a question of 
individual treatment for each case. 


I have here the classification of 28 blind-deaf cases which 
have been under instruction at the London County Council School 
for special deaf cases at Penn, during the last few years. They 
grade roughly under four headings—with sub-headings to most 
of them :— 7 

1. Congenitally deaf and blind 0 
2. Congenital deafness and acquired blindness ] 
2a. Congenital deafness and partial blindness 6 
3. Congenital blindness and acquired deafness .. 1 
3a. Congenital blindness and partial deafness 5 
4. Acquired blindness and total deafness .. ei! 
4a. Acquired deafness and total or partial blindness.. 8 
4b. Congenital partial deafness and acquired 
blindness ae wt 7 =e ae E 
4c. Partial deafness and partial blindness .. wikis 


The intelligence, knowledge, mentality, and response of the 
children in any of the above sub-divisions will vary according 
to the physical endowment of the child, the date of onset of the 
two diseases, the environment preceding and subsequent to the 
onset of blindness and/or deafness, and so on. 


Brilliant Cases. 

Florrie Collier, who became totally blind-deaf about 8-9, and 
who passed the preliminary entrance examination to St. Andrews 
in 1914, aged 174, and would have proceeded to degree work 
but for the war, which stopped voluntary funds. 


Freddy Scott, who can read what is said on the fingers by 
holding your elbow. 


Charley Crane, whom [ met in Vancouver—born blind-deaf— 
began attendance at school at 11, at 14 was learning French 
and when I saw him last year aged about 23 was still going on— 
then doing high grade mathematics, and translating Caesar. 
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Variations—-a human log I met in Capetown Hospital who 
knows almost nothing. He knew my clerical friend by his collar, 
and knew I was a man by my clothing ; but as he had no language 
and no signs we could not communicate in any way and he only 
eats, smokes and sleeps. He never even knew his name ! 


The above instances show the varying types which occur even 
among children of schoolage. The variations are even more when 
adults are included. 


In your Northern Counties area you have the following 
numbers of blind-deaf in age groups :— 








Age Period Male Female Total 

5—16 Der eednee, Pe oe rut bas pnt 5 
16—21 se ee The: eet 4. 
21—30 rN eer cae & 18 «os, ye 
30—40 REST apes eg OO hes 63 
40—50 oe Seen a S672" 65 
50—60 Pt eet OS sag O] fori 150 
60—70 Ws ot SLL 1204 ee 188 
70—80 a pl a Ce ie Ores" 162 
BOF Are hs le ee es mee 2 oie on 65 
Unknown ....._ ... AGE Shah, Ais bey 5 
Totals _...... 283 446 729 


The figures for your combined defects have been further 
analysed as follows :— 
M. E:; .,fotal 
1. Totally blind plus totally deaf and 


dumb, or totally deaf .. 19 .. 25 .. 44 
2. Totally blind and partially Hage 66 .. 98 .. 164 
3. Partially blind and totally deaf al 

dumb, or totally deaf... 42 .. 52... 94 
4. Partially blind and partially fear wie LO eee ka eee 
5. Cases with more than two defects By. OO Baye 


283 446 729 


In the age period of 5-21 there are nine cases, three of whom are 
in training, three are to be followed up and three are reported as 
untrainable. About these three latter ‘““I hae ma doots,” as I 
should not accept any verdict of untrainable as applied to the 
blind-deaf unless they had had a trial in some institution under 
expert teaching. We recently had brought before the notice of 








= 
ae aS oe Se a 
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the National Institute for the Deaf the case of two blind-deaf 
twins, who were pronounced quite untrainable by several medical 
men, including the school medical officer of their district. By 
placing a teacher in the home for a period, we were able to 
demonstrate that they were trainable. They have been admitted 
into the Gorleston School for Blind and Deaf Children, and one 
of them is making normal progress. 


It appears that of your number of 729 no less than 635 are over 
the age of 40, and of that number only 20 are employed, leaving a 
large group of 615 people, too old to train, and with little to do 
to occupy hands or brain. 


In addition to the difficulties which arise from the above 
analysis of the combined defects of this large group, the methods 
of approach and treatment are further complicated by a still 
further grouping into :— 


Congenital cases. 
Cases where deaf-blindness occurred in early life. 
Those who became blind-deaf in adolescence or maturity. 


Cases of normal adults who have become totally or 
partially blind-deaf through disease or accident. 


Let me outline the methods adopted in London in dealing 
with this great problem. 


Education. 

Totally blind-deaf at Penn. Some blind-partially-deaf at 
blind schools. The National Institute for the Deaf recommends 
that blind-deaf pupils requiring language training should go to 
a combined institution like Gorleston, Leeds, or Stoke, where 
the best teaching on both sides is available. 


Training. 
At Leatherhead, Swiss Cottage, and various workshops for 
the blind. 


Oceupation. 
At Leatherhead or other workshops connected with the 
training places—or Home Workers. 


Supervision. 

Tn addition to the ordinary Home Visitors and Home Teachers, 
a special officer under the Royal Association in aid of the Deaf 
and Dumb visits all the known blind-deaf cases (about 200 
in number). This officer, Miss Lucas, only attempts to deal 
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with those with whom the ordinary Home Visitor cannot 
communicate through the ear. If approach can he secured 
through the ear it is best to retain the normal channel, though 
Miss Lucas says she finds that the blind-deaf or those becoming 
deaf soon realise the value and use of finger spelling. 


She realises, as we all do, that the lack of standardisation of 
deafness, what we mean by deaf, adds to the difficulty. 


Another difficulty we have found is that the standards of 
blindness for educational purposes and for certification under 
the Blind Persons Act vary, so that a pupil trained on blind 
methods in school may find cn leaving school that: he or she is 
not blind and must compete in a sighted world! When the 
complication of deafness is added to this you may realise what 
difficulties it sets up ! 


The next difficulty we find is the border line cases, deaf and 
too blind to keep a job, and not blind enough to be registered. 


In London the great number in one area does facilitate some 
uniformity of treatment, or uniformity of approach, but in 
scattered areas the difficulty of access makes treatment or help 
more difficult. The matter is, however, largely one of travelling, 
for no matter how closely your blind-deaf cases may be placed 
residentially, the fact remains that they are all differing individual 
cases, varying in type, in response, in character, in temperament, 
and in home conditions, and other factors in environment. 


_ So much depends on the individual and the circumstances 
and may I suggest so much depends on YOU as the visitor and 
teacher. 


An American writer, Corinne Rocheleau, who has written a 
book “ Those in the Dark Silence ” and has personally investigated 
665 cases of the blind-deaf in America, says :—— 


“In the delicate and complex organism of man the many 
functions are interdependent upon each other. It is only 
when the various functions work harmoniously that we 
consider a being normal. Serious disturbances in any 
of the physical functions may result in corresponding 
disturbances of the mental functions—-” 


Your task becomes one of re-education, re-habilitation, of 
vocational guidance and frequently of the maintenance of the 
morale. ; 


I have known a war deafened soldier who wanted to drown 
himself until he found he was able to resume contact with the 
world through lip-reading, and similarly many people afflicted 
with blindness and deafness feel there is nothing left in life, 
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You will find difficulties in approach and access. What are 
they ? Will you please say ? 


What. difficulties do you find in inter-communication ? 


What difficulties do you find with mental breakdown ? 
with backwardness ? with inertia ? 


You will no doubt find difficulties in discovering the best 
means of mental approach, what they are interested in, and if 
they are not interested at all, what you can arouse an interest in ; 
what to talk to them about, after you have established 
communication. 


And this brings me to an important point. You can all spell 
on your fingers. In many cases vou will have to spell on their 
hands, slowly at first, gradually increasing speed as their ability 
to follow it increases. And remember that you should only spell 
language they can understand. 


In the case of deaf-mutes, language is the difficult factor. 
A deaf child, who has as much English as you have French, has to 
be spelled to in very simple terms, not like a policeman who, 
in a London court, asked a deaf-mute boy of 7-8, on his fingers, 
“What brought you on these enclosed premises ? ”’ 


In the case of older deaf-mutes, limited language again may be 
a grave stumbling block. 


In the case of people of limited education, but natural speech, 
you will have to remember only to spell words of which they 
are likely to know the spelling, and the meaning. It is no use 
using the word “re-habilitation,’ for instance, to a labourer 
who had become blind-deat. 


But sometimes your case may not know finger spelling and you 
may have to teach it. The resemblance of the formation of some 
of the letters like B, C, D, J, K, M, P, Q, T, and so on to the Capitals 
which you can write with your finger on their hand will arouse 
an interest. (I heard of a person suddenly gone blind who 
steadfastly refused to learn anything till they were tried with ~ 
Moon type, where the resemblance to the ordinary Roman 
Capitals opened an avenue, and finally led to the acquisition 
of Braijle). You may have to teach the family to spell, too, 
and some friendly visitor, who can drop in more frequently than 
you can. Toc H for men; Ranger Guides for women, and other 
agencies may secure this friendly visitor. 


~The whole problem in these cases is to reduce isolation, to 
restore contacts, and recreate a desire for doing, so that stagnation 
of physical activities may not lead to mental stagnation and 
eventually to mental decay. 
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What can a Blind-Deaf Adult do at Home ? 


What can a blind person do at home? Pretty nearly 
everything and anything a blind person can do—in the field of 
work—is equally open to the blind-deaf. 


Basket making, mat making, string bags, netting, chair caning, 
rush work, leather plaiting, hand and machine knitting are open 
both to men and women who are blind-deaf and so on. 


What about Home Activities ? 


Self help in every affair of life should be encouraged, not only 
as a means of physical activity, but as a mental stimulus and 
the development of the joy of accomplishing something. I have 
seen a blind-deaf child perfectly delighted when he found he 
could undertake and carry out a job successfully. For instance, 
I have known two blind-deafs go to a dormitory and take off, fold 
and put away carefully and methodically every quilt, ready for 
the night. They cleaned spoons, and taps, and stair brasses ; 
they undid knots, they folded paper, shook rugs, made beds, 
cleaned fire irons with emery, and even scrubbed floors and tables, 
sometimes as well as the sighted deaf. 


Helen Keller once told me that the curse of blindness was 
the dependence it entailed, and that the curse of deafness was the 
isolation it involved. 


If you can endeavour to help your blind-deaf cases to fight 
against this dependence, and to overcome it, you will establish a 
self satisfaction which wi]l react in many ways. And you may 
have to insist in the homes that their friends allow their blind-deaf 
dependents to try to do things. It is no true kindness to put 
everything into their hands or into their mouths. 


Then on the question of isolation, you must endeavour to 
restore their contacts and to retain them. 


What can you do for it ? 


You will have to discover how to approach, but your subject 
should be made to feel that they have to live, and the more they 
take a living interest in the interests of those around the better 
they will be.. 


Talk about the current local topics, the local football club, 
politics, and so on, to the men, and about similar interests to the 
women and girls ; visits of Royalty, the King’s illness, the Imperial 
Conference, and having found out their line, try to bring something 
new to add to it each visit. 
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Make your visits, even if wide apart, have some form of 
continuity. Leave something behind to be done. If you 
suggest some household job, or give some work for home industry, 
make enquiries about it and see how far they have progressed. 
The visit should result in some definite mental, moral and spiritual 
improvement left behind. If it does not it is rather in the sense 
of a waste, merely done for the purposes of keeping up reports 
and statistics. 


And the most important point of all is that you should realise 
that these people are human beings, and that you should make 
them realise their common humanity with you and others around, 
with human contacts and human duties, social kindness and 
helpfulness as far as lies in their power. 


If you can get a joke across to the deaf-blind person never 
fail to have a new one ready. Some puzzle for them to elucidate 
during your absence, some story, with the end not told, and a 
suggestion that they should try to think how it concluded, and 
if they have any old interests, try to secure some local help to 
revive the interest by means of some friend who will take them 
to places and tell them all that goes on. 


Miss Lucas, the blind-deaf worker in London, told me last week 
that one of her problems was the great work she had to retain a 
proper outlook on life. Unless stimulated by some means, the 
elder ones were prone to sit still, vegetate and become mere 
animals, selfish in their attitudes and outlook. And so she 
attached great importance to spiritual teaching, the giving of 
higher values, and the stimulation of that retention of character 
and the building up of character which not only helped the person 
chemselves but reacted on those around them. She said the 
greedy, selfish, ungrateful person soon tired his friends, lost their 
sympathy, and so led to a dropping of the contacts and leaving 
the blind-deaf to their own devices, whilst the alert, grateful, 
happy individual always found and kept helpful friends. 


I have seen blind-deaf children so domineering and insistent— 
“T am blind-deaf you must help me, or give way to me,’—that 
the other children only avoided them, and it was only by bringing 
this fact home, by a treatment of cutting off help and so on, 
that brought them to a realisation of their dependence on the 
kindly feelings of others. The careful balancing of this feeling 
_of making them as independent as possible and at the same time 
realising how much they owe to those around, is not the least 
of your tasks. 


You can fortify, encourage, create a demand for as much 
normality as is possible for them, One blind man I knew blew 
the organ in church. He had some gadget to tell him when to 
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carry on, and so on, and he thought he was an important person 
in the Parish. Try to remove the inferiority complex, and help 
them to realise that they should fulfil God’s plan for them, which 
is doing the best they are able in every station in lie. 


Finally, you should keep in iouch with any and_ every 
organisation that can help you or your charges. 


The National Blind-Deaf Helpers League 
Organiser :—Mrs. Watton, 
188, Horselay Heath, Tipton, Staffs. 


The Sunshine League for the Blind—Sunderland. 


Secretary :—Mr. G. Jackson, | 
4, Cromwell Street, Sunderland. 


You should read not only “The Story of My Life” by 
Helen Keller, but also her latest book ‘‘ Midstream ”’ in which 
she claims her right to as wide a life as her physical disabilities 
leave open to her, and which is one long proof of her determination 
to overcome her handicaps. 


Suggestions from these sources will help you in dealing with 
the isolated cases coming to each of you individually. And in 
your individual cases, remember that a careful record of the facts, 
passed on to your Secretary, may lead to much improvement in 
our methods of dealing with this afflicted class. It is only by the 
accumulation of small details that improvements can be made. 
There is much waste effort in everyone treading the same ground, 
and if you find something really helpful, it is of value to pass it on, 
so that your experience may be of use to others. 


For this reason, I am not sure thata central institution for the 
blind-deaf would not be a great advantage,. There are probably 
about 2,000 blind-deaf people in country. It would centralise 
and. codify all the information and suggestions, and build up 
schemes applicable to them without all the individualistic 
experiment most of us have to make in this way. For instance, 
I know several deaf-blind children in this, that, or the other 
institution for teaching. Why not centralise? There are a 
number of blind-deaf at Leatherhead, others at other trainin 
places. Why ? er 


Much of the experience now gained is also promptly lost by 
being sporadic, and the accumulation of reliable data would lead 
to advances now impossible in the treatment of this class. 
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Meanwhile your experience, anything you find out, any plan 
you feel really effective, should be recorded and sent to your 
Northern Counties Secretary, for filing and collation as found 
desirable. 

I can imagine no part of your task as being more interesting, 
more Christian, more humane than that of brightening the lives 
of the blind-deaf as you come across them. Jn this branch of 
your work you are truly ‘“‘ Opening closed doors” and 
re-establishing these people to a share in the social life of 
humanity and helping them to look forward to some happiness 
along the way of this life, and enabling them to keep in touch 
with their hopes for the future. 


Miss Gaster (Goole) asked for advice about an old lady who 
was totally deaf and totally blind, but who had once both heard 
and seen. Her family had no means of communicating with her. 
Miss Gaster had tried by writing on her cheek and by giving her 
cardboard letters, but that frightened her. She was miserable 
-and troublesome. 


: Mr. Barnes advised Miss Gaster to try getting hold of her hand 
and writing on the table which was less likely to frighten the 
deaf-blind person. 


Miss Rowland (Middlesbrough) sought advice about a girl 
of 21, who had been deaf and blind since the age of 11, but who 
refused to co-operate inthesteps taken to establish communication. 


Mr. Barnes said that those who maintained an attitude of 
obstinate superiority did present a difficulty. If they could only 
be made to realise what can be done by finger spelling they would 
give in. He advised Miss Rowland to tell her that other people 
are blind and deaf, and that they had found this method of 
communication useful. It was desirable that a person of 21 
should go to some place of training where there were other blind- 
deaf people. Cases of this kind should be reported to the 
Secretary of the Association. 


Miss Smith (Hull) asked what could be done with a deaf-blind 
man of 55 who had never been able to read. 


_ Mr. Barnes said that in this case finger spelling was useless, 
Simple gestures were the only possibility. 


Mr. Tate thought this a problem to which every Home Teacher 
should give systematic attention and provide information which 
could be followed up at the next Conference. Hach case was a 
matter for individual treatment and he personally, felt ashamed 
that he had been caring for the blind for 40 years and had never 
tackled the position of the deaf. 
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Mr. Barnes thanked Mr. Tate for touching on a point which 
he had to omit through pressure of time. In your Annual Report 
I find that there are something like 2,000 cases who are deaf-blind 
in this country. These are all individual cases, but you can only 
get help by collating all the information. If you will notify the 
Secretary giving full particulars of every case she will do the 
classification. It will be found that there is need for a special 
institution for utilising this information. Work for the blind- 
deaf is comparatively recent, and what has been done has been 
through the efforts of people like yourselves. Helen Keller’s 
teacher was not unusually clever—any one of you in this room 
could compare with her—but she had the desire which led to 
achievement. 


From 2 to 2-30 p.m. an Organ Recital was given by Mr. J.S. 
McElheran, A.R.C.O., of the Yorkshire School for the Blind. 


AFTERNOON SESSION, 2-30 p.m. 


5. The Chairman (Mr. A. Siddall) called upon Mr. P. E. Burton, 
of the Public Assistance (Hospital and Medical) Department, 
Lancashire County Council, to give his paper on 


“Local Government.” 


My very brief talk to you to-day is entitled ‘ Local 
Government.” 


When [| was invited by the Northern Counties Association 
for the Blind to give this short talk I was told that many of the 
Home Teachers were not at all clear as to the duties of various 
classes of Local Government Authorities. By that I understood 
that many Home Teachers did not know the powers of a County 
Council, a County Borough Council, Non-County Borough 
Council, and so on. As far as I am able, therefore, I will endeavour 
to clear the air in this respect in the simplest possible language. 


Before I give you the particular kind of Local Government 
Authority which may or must deal with the blind at various ages, 
I had better set out the names of the various Local Government 
Authorities. They are :— 


County Councils. 

County Borough Councils. 
Non-County Borough Councils. 
Urban District Councils, and 
Rural District Councils. 
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The various classes of the blind for whom provision is made 
in the majority of the Schemes of Local Authorities are as 
follows :— 


1. Blind Children under two years old. 

2 xf J between two years and five years old. 
3. - 3 between five years and 16 years old. 
4 


Blind persons from 16 years and upwards who are 
considered suitable for vocational training and 
higher education. 


Adult Blind Workers in Workshops, or Home Workers 
Schemes. 


6. Blind Persons in Hostels. 
» », Homes. 
8. Unemployable Blind Persons. 


OU 
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There are two Statutory definitions of blindness. In 
Section 69 of the Education Act, 1921, a blind child is defined 
as being “ too blind to be able to read the ordinary school books 
used by children.’”’ When a child, who has been classified as 
blind within the meaning of the Education Act, 1921, attains 
the age of 16 years, it is advisable, before sending him for 
training, for him to be re-examined with a view to determining 
if he is blind within the meaning of the Blind Persons Act, 1920. 
(Section 1 of the Blind Persons Act, 1920, defines a blind 
person as one who is “so blind as to be unable to perform 
any work for which eyesight is essential.’’) 


It will be seen that these definitions include many persons 
other than those who are totally blind, and that the educational 
definition, which is largely preventive in its purpose, is much 
wider than the other. It sometimes happens, therefore, that 
children who have been educated as blind children are not 
accepted as blind persons when they attain the age of 16 years, 
because they happen to possess the minimum amount of 
eyesight requisite for some occupation in which the best 
eyesight is not essential. 


I think I ought to add that there is nothing in the Blind 
Persons Act, 1920, which gives a Local Authority under that 
Act, 7.e., a County Council or a County Borough Council, power to 
provide treatment for the prevention of blindness; but many 
Local Authorities under the various Public Health Acts, the 
Midwives’ Acts, Maternity and Child Welfare Acts, and the 
Education Acts, have made arrangements whereby specialist 
treatment in hospitals may be obtained for any case in which 
it is thought that blindness may be prevented by early and 
appropriate treatment. 
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Returning to the duties of the various Local Government 
Authorities I may say, briefly, that a County Borough Council 
is the responsible Authority under the Education Act, 1921, 
and the Blind Persons Act, 1920, for the welfare of all blind persons 
ordinarily resident in the County Borough Area. 


It is rather more complicated in the case of a County Council, 
but to take the easiest path I will say first of all that for all 
purposes Rural District Councils are part and parcel of County 
Councils. A County Council is the responsible Authority for the 
maintenance in Special Institutions of children under two 
years of age resident in the whole of the County Area excluding 
County Boroughs. 


The responsible Authority for the education of blind children 
from 2 years to 16 years, resident in a Non-County Borough is 
the Non-County Borough Council. 


For children of the same age resident in Urban Districts the 
responsible Authority may be the County Council or the Urban 
District Council according to the powers conferred on the Urban 
District Council. Generally speaking, an Urban District with a 
population exceeding 20,000, is responsible for its own elementary 
education, which includes the education of blind children from 
2 to 16 years. 


When these children from Non-County Boroughs and Urban 
Districts attain the age of 16 years,the County Council is responsible 
for their vocational training and higher education. On the 
completion of their training the County Council is still responsible, 
under the Blind Persons Act, 1920, for all duties relating to their 
welfare, either by supervising them as Workshop Employees, 
Home Workers, Home and Hostel cases, or granting them 
financial assistance as unemployable blind persons. 


To try and make my remarks a little clearer I will now deal 
with the various classes of the blind, taking first of all the blind 
child who is under two years of age. If accommodation in a 
Special Institution for Blind Babies is desirable, the Local 
Government Authority responsible for the administration of the 
Blind Persons Act, 1920, 7.e., the County Borough Council, or 
County Council, may (you will note I do not say must) make 
arrangements to provide Institutional accommodation. 


I will now deal with the blind child who is over two and 
under five years of age. There are a number of cases in 
which young children are not properly cared: for in their homes, 
either through the ignorance, indifference or poverty of their 
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parents. If the child is normal apart from being blind, 
and is considered suitable for admission to a Special School, the 
Local Government Authority responsible for the administration 
of Part V of the Education Act, 1921, which embodies the 
Elementary Education (Blind and Deaf Children) Act, 1893, 
may (again you will note I do not say must) pay grant for 
the maintenance of the child in a Special School which 
is certified by the Board of Education, such as the Sunshine 
Home for Blind Babies, Southport, or the Home of a similar 
nature at Leamington Spa, Warwickshire. 


I will now deal with the blind child who is between five years 
and 16 years old. Part V of the Education Act, 1921, which 
embodies the Elementary Education (Blind and Deaf Children) 
Act, 1893, provides for the eompulsory education of blind children 
between 5 years and 16 years of age. The responsibility for 
this work rests on the Local Education Authority responsible for 
Elementary Education. 


I will now deal with blind persons of 16 years of age and 
upwards who are considered suitable for vocational training and 
higher education. The responsibility for this training is placed 
by the Education Act (Part VI) on the Local Education Authority 
for Higher Education, viz., a County or County Borough Council. 
Section 2 (6) of the Blind Persons Act, 1920, provides that the 
Local Education Authority shall secure adequate and suitable 
provision for the technical education of blind persons ordinarily 
resident in their area who are capable of receiving and being 
benefited by such education. It is not, however, compulsory 
on Blind Persons to accept training. 


I will now deal with adult blind persons in Workshops and 
Home Workers Schemes ; blind persons in Hostels and Homes, 
and unemployable blind persons. Blind persons under these 
headings are dealt with under the Blind Persons Act, 1920, 
and the responsible authority for the administration of this 
Act is either the County Council or the County Borough Council. 
I think you are all fully conversant with the arrangements made 
by various Loca] Authorities for the supervision of Workshop 
Employees, Home Workers, Home and Hostel cases. 


The Minister of Health has made a Scheme under Section 
102 (1) of the Local Government Act, 1929, for the payment of 
contributions by County Councils and County Borough Councils 
to Voluntary Agencies for the Blind providing services for the 
welfare of blind persons, c 
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Most Local Authorities have made provision in their scheme 
under the Blind Persons Act, 1920, for granting financial 
assistance to the unemployable blind persons on a definite scale. 


I am sorry I have not been able to explain more fully the 
duties of the various Local Government Authorities, but I think 
you will understand that in the short time at my disposal I have 
had to be very brief in my remarks. 


Mr. Pierce (Blackpool) asked what was the Lancashire County 
Scheme for the assistance of the unemployable blind. 


Miss Rowland (Middlesbrough) asked what could be done when, 
on bringing before the Local Education Committee the names 
of children not at school, no action was taken. For five years 
she had called attention to the case of a child in Durham County 
whose parents were unwilling to have it educated. 


Mr. Burton said that, assuming the child was blind within the 
Education Act definition, the Local Authority would be quite 
within its rights in taking the case before the magistrates. 


Answering Mr. Pierce’s question, he said that the incomes of 
the unemployable blind in Lancashire were made up to 25s. per 
week, after taking into account their incomes from other sources. 
The income for married persons, both of whom were blind, was 
made up to two guineas per week. 


Mr. Pierce said he had heard many queries as to discrepancies 
in the assessment of home circumstances. 


Mr. Burton replied that there could not be any uniform scale. 
Kach case must be dealt with on its merits. 


The Chairman pointed out that no two cases were exactly alike. 


Miss Nixon (Newcastle) asked whether the right to refuse 
training applied to any special age. 


Mr. Burton replied that the training of a person over 16 was 
not compulsory. 


Miss Nixon asked whether the refusal of training debated es a 
person from receiving other benefits, 
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Mr. Burton said that it was a matter for the Local Authority 
or the Voluntary Agency acting for the Local Authority whether 
a blind person who refused training should be treated as an 
unemployable person or not. 


The Chairman (Mr. A. Siddall) referred to the case of a man 
of 41. The Health Insurance people wished him to be trained, 
the Local Authority considered him untrainable. If he refused 
to be trained would the Health Insurance people be able to 
withhold his disablement pay ? 


Mr. Burton replied that if the Local Authority had turned a 
man down at 41 they must have had justifiable reason. As for 
the question of Health Insurance, he would suggest that if with- 
drawal of Health Insurance was threatened a ruling should be 
obtained from the Ministry of Health. 


Mr. Pierce (Blackpool) asked a question regarding registration. 
What was the position of the Local Authority where a person 
known to be blind, on being visited by the Home Teacher, refused 
to give information, gave only meagre information, or refused 
to be examined ? 


Mr. Burton said that there was no legal obligation on a blind 
person to give information. If he refused he did not become a 
registered blind person and did not receive benefit. 


Mr. Pierce asked whether it was not compulsory for the Local 
Authority to register the blind person. 


Mr. Burton said it was not, and there was no right of entry 
or of demanding information. 


Mr. Tate referring to the child in Durham County who was not 
at school suggested that particulars should be sent to the Board 
of Education in London. Education was a child’s right, which 
should not be withheld or denied. 


The Chairman (Mr. A. Siddall) said he also knew of a child 
not at school, supported Mr. Tate, and thought that steps should 
be taken to inform the Local Education Authority. If it failed 
to do its duty an appeal should be made to the Board of Education. 


6. The Chairman (Mr. A. Siddall) asked Miss Medway, Instructress 
to the Guild of Blind Gardeners, to give her paper on 
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* Gardening for the Blind.” 


Miss Medway said that the Guild of Blind Gardeners had been | 


founded ten years ago by Mrs. Duncombe, who was still President 
of the Guild and who, having always been an enthusiastic gardener 
determined, when blindness overtook her in middle life, to try 
and carry on with the hobby which had brought her so much 
happiness. The claims of gardening as a healthy form of 
recreation for the blind needed attention. A League of Nations 
Report on the occupations and training for the Blind in all the 
civilised countries of the world contained no reference to this, 
the oldest of crafts. 


The work of the Guild had, up to the present, been largely 
in schemes for the blind and partially blind in and around London, 
and had received the support of Mr. Guy Campbell, Miss Ridley, 
the Rev. E. H. Griffiths and Dr. Ritchie. 


The aims and object of the Guild were set out in the grey 
booklet distributed to members of the Conference. Miss Medway 
claimed that the qualities of gardening for the blind were its 
safety, the addition it made to the blind person’s knowledge, the 
feeling of independence it created, and the healthy exercise it 
provided. 


The first instruction necessary was in the care and use of 
gardening tools. For those who could stoop without ill effects 
short handled tools were best. To avoid accidents and to find 
the tools easily they should be pushed in the ground with the 
handles sticking up and not left lying about. 


Definite instruction was necessary. First of all the sense 
of touch should be used. The leaves of different plants could 
soon be distinguished. Miss Medway advised that the leaves of 
certain plants should first be learnt and everything else at this 
stage treated as a weed and pulled up. Later on the difference 
between the various kinds of weeds could be learnt. From her 
experience the best weeding was done by those with sensitive 
touch who relied on that sense wholly. 


Thoroughness was essential, though gardening for the blind 
was necessarily slow. <A blind person soon learnt his way about 
his own garden and could make his own landmarks. The outdoor 
exercise was beneficial. The robust could enjoy heavy work 
like digging, the less robust could grow flowers in small beds, or 
cultivate window boxes. For the totally blind, gardening could 
only be a useful and healthy hobby, but for the partially blind it 
offered opportunities for making a living. The Guild had trained 
several myopic boys who had-successfully taken up gardening as a, 
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profession and it was hoped some day to establish a training centre 
for blind boys from 14 to 16. There was a Junior Branch of the 
Guild with 130 members from London County Council Schools 
who were provided with seeds, plants, tools, &c., at reduced 
prices or free according to their circumstances. , 


Competitions were held for the best window box or the best 
bulb, and the Guild exhibited each year at the Royal Horticultural 
Society’s Spring Show at Chelsea, where prizes were offered for the 
best individual exhibit by blind members ; also at the National 
Rose Society’s Show in July. 


At Leatherhead there was an annual competition between 
two teams of partially blind young men, nine in a team, each 
team with its own allotment. 


The Chairman (Mr. A. Siddall) called upon Mr. J. E. Sutcliffe, a 
member of the Guild, to open the discussion. 


Mr. Sutcliffe said that during 23 years of blindness he had come 
into contact with many blind people of all kinds and amongst 
many things characteristic of them was the marked tendency to 
_ get pleasure and occupation indoors. 


In recent years that tendency had become much less marked. 
Swimming, rambling and other outdoor sports had been introduced, 
but these activities did not go far enough. If we were to teach 
the blind to make the fullest use of their mental and physical 
powers we should have to provide them with an occupation out 
of doors. Gardening was a hobby which would outlast youth. 
It provided many additions to the larder. For the partially 
blind it was a lucrative and new occupation the product of which 
could be sold direct to the consumer. Multiple shops could not 
handle perishables which did not lend themselves to bulk purchase. 
One partially blind man could produce and another sell. 


Almost all gardening operations, in a small garden known to 
the blind man, could be performed by him. Certain delicate 
operations could not be carried out, but plants requiring this 
treatment could be avoided. Some operations could not be done 
in the same way as the sighted, just as Braille was a substitute 
for print. 


Mr. Sutcliffe then described how he had made his own garden. 
He prepared the ground himself but had to have help in planting 
the fruit trees. He undertook all the watering himself and saved 
the trees from drought. One adyantage the blind gardener had 
over the sighted was that he need not go indoors when the light 
failed. Weeds could soon be distinguished. Alignment could 
be taken from the fence, As few tools as possible should be used, 
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The burning of rubbish. pruning, rolling lawns, manuring, the 
division of perennials, staking and many other operations could 
be done by a blind man, and he hoped the North would take up 
seriously the question of gardening for the blind, particularly the 
growing of one special plant or herb, such as lavender. 


Miss Bradley (Blackpool) asked how to obtain seeds and tools 
at reduced price. 


Mr. Sutcliffe replied that Mr. W. Maxwell Lyte, the Secretary 
of the Guild of Blind Gardeners had an arrangement with Barrs. 


Miss Medway said that these privileges were only given to 
blind and partially blind members of the Guild to which they 
could be admitted for 1/- per annum. 


Mr. Turner said that the Manchester and Salford Blind Aid 
had just issued 500 hyacinth bulbs to be given out at the Social 
Centres and grown by the blind in readiness for a show in the 
spring. 


The Chairman (Mr. A. Siddall) asked how one could ensure 
that the bulb was actually grown by the blind person and not by 
a friend who was a gardener. 


Mr. Turner replied that they had to run that risk but the 
Home Teachers would take an interest and the blind had been 
asked to play fair. 


It was also reported that a plot of ground was being used for 
gardening at the Leeds Institution. 


Mr. Tate moved and Mr. Holland (St. Helens) seconded a 
vote of thanks to all the speakers, to Mr. Hardy and to the 
Chairman and Committee of the Yorkshire School. 


This was carried with acclamation. 
7. Any other Business. 


The Chairman then resumed the remarks which he had not 
completed at the Morning Session. 


Papier Mache Bowls. 


The Chairman called attention to the Papier Maché Bowls 
exhibited by the Superintendent Home Teacher of the Cleveland 
and South Durham Institute for the Blind. Copies of the 
Instructions for making these could be obtained from the Office of 
the Association, 274 Deansgate, Manchester, 
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Wireless. 


The Northern Counties Association now had representation 
on the Committee of the Manchester Station Wireless for the 
Blind. Fund, which had been in existence prior to the British 
Wireless for the Blind Fund, and which was preparing to undertake 
the distribution, installation and maintenance of Wireless Sets 
in the Northern area. There were difficulties to be overcome, 
but if the Home Teachers would keep the Association informed 
they would try to remove them through their representatives on 
the Manchester Committee. 


Specific Duties of a Home Teacher. 


Arising out of the paper given by Mr. Tate at the last 
Conference a request had been received for a list of specific duties 
suitable for submission to members of Blind Persons Act 
Committees. The following list had been drafted. 


A. SPECIFIC. 


1. To act as a link between the Blind Person and the 
organisation dealing with Blind Welfare. 


2. To discover and investigate cases. 
3. To report to the proper authority. 


4. To keep card index and other records up to date or supply 
information which will enable them to be so kept. 


5. To look after the material welfare of the blind; 
(i) Financial—Pensions and allowances. 
(ii) Physical—-Personal and home hygiene. 


6. To provide and give instruction in suitable pane 
occupations. 


7. To teach Braille and Moon where required and arrange 
for a supply of books and periodicals. 


8. To arrange for recreation by the organisation and conduct 
of Social Centres, Outings, Whist Drives, etc. 


B. GENERAL. 
To act as the blind person’s friend and _ helper. 
The Chairman asked that these suggestions should be 


discussed with a view to their subsequent consideration by the 
Executive Committee of the Association. 


Mr. Rothwell thought it outside the province of the Home 
Teachers to discuss their own duties, 
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It was finally agreed that the list should be submitted to the 
Executive Committee of the Association. 


Assistance to Blind Persons whose blindness was the result of 
Old Age. 


The question has been raised as to whether persons going blind 
as the result of senile decay should receive the benefits available 
for other blind persons. In other words, a good deal of money 
seemingly spent on the welfare of the blind was really spent on 
out-relief to the aged. 


Mr. Holland said that of his last 32 cases, 27 were over 60, 
but he considered that if it was possible to make their few 
remaining years happier by receiving a better income it should 
be done. 


Miss Whetstone (Bradford) said this question kept cropping 
up. Personally, she was of opinion that blindness was blindness, 
whether in youth or old age, and that: our care should not only 
be for the young but also for the aged blind. 


She moved that the Executive Committee of the Association 
should consider the matter. 


Mrs. Simmonds (Burnley) said that in Burnley there was a 
rule that no blind person should be assisted from the Municipal 
Grant who had not applied and been eligible for assistance 
before attaining the age of 70 years. She did not approve of 
this age limit. She would second Miss Whetstone’s resolution 
on condition that it included the recommendation that all blind 
persons regardless of age should be dealt with by the Blind 
Persons Act Committee, not the Public Assistance Committee. 
(Loud applause). 


Mr. Burton suggested that the Association should endeavour 
to persuade the Local Authorities in the area of the Six Northern 
Counties to hand over to the Blind Persons Act Committee the 
domiciliary relief of all blind persons, that is, take them out of 
the hands of the Public Assistance Committee, as has been done 
by the Lancashire County Council (cries of Hear ! Hear !) ; also 
that the Blind Persons Act Committee should deal with the 
sighted dependents of the blind, that is, have one set of officials 
only to deal with the home. (Loud applause). 


The Resolution was carried with only three dissentients. 
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Visiting. 

A suggestion had been received that it might be desirable to 
give the Home Teacher some ideas on how to visit a blind person. 
Some were said to take up an attitude rather like that of a Judge 
cross-questioning the prisoner in the dock. If that were so, it 
indicated lack of tact and if felt to be common it might some day 


prove necessary to have an exhibition of how a Home Teacher 
should deal with a new case. 


A Five-day Week for Home Teachers. 


A suggestion had been received that there should he a five-day 
week for Home Teachers as their visits were not welcomed by 
the blind on a Saturday. 


On a show of hands only 14 Home Teachers did visiting on a 
Saturday. 


Mr. Williamson (Bury) moved that a recommendation be made 
to the Home Teachers Sub-Committee to consider that Home 
Teachers should not, except in special circumstances, visit on a 
Saturday morning, which should be left free for Reports and 
other work. 


This was seconded and carried. 


Home Teachers Conferences. 


The Chairman asked whether it was thought desirable to hold 
. the Conference twice a year or only once. A vote was taken to 
test the feeling of the meeting but there was an over-whelming 
majority for holding two Conferences per annum. 


Mr. Richmond (Burnley) proposed a vote of thanks to the 
Chairman, which was carried with acclamation. 


Further Copies of this Report may be obtained 
on application to the Secretary of the 
Northern Counties Association for the Blind, 
Mrs. Ida M. Cowley, M.A., 274, Deansgate, 


Manchester. 

















